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In April, 1630, he was with fifteen other priests, prisoners, liberated
at the intercession of the Queen, and sent to the French Ambassador,
the Count de Chasteauneuf for passage to France. If he went abroad, as
Bishop Challoner remarks, he was soon back again, and also soon again
in the Clink Prison, but this time with leave to go at large under surety.
He was again released under the warrant of Sir Francis Windebank,
Secretary of State, who was well affected to the Faith in which he died
(1646).
After his enlargement, Mr Southworth lived in Clerkenwell, but
during the ravages of the plague in London in 1636, he and another
" popish priest" were indefagitable in ministering to the sick in West-
minster. They were complained against by the Rev. Robert White,
sub-curate of St Margaret's, in a petition to Archbishop Laud. Mr
Southworth was chiefly remarked upon for going into the houses under
the pretence of delivering alms, but really "to seduce" the people. In
this way one Wm. Baldwin, then on his death-bed, had been reconciled
to the Church of Rome, as also a Wm. Stiles.
As long as the royal authority lasted, Mr Southworth and other priests
were tolerably secure, but the Civil War of course brought about a great
change for the worse. The very fact that all the Catholic nobility and
gentry were actively supporting the King in arms, was enough to arouse
Puritan fanaticism and the clamour for the execution of the penal laws.
The arrest of Mr Southworth apparently took place in 1654, and at night,
for he is said to have been taken n his bed, and at the instance of a
pursuivant named Jeffries.
Though Mr Southworth had been convicted before, and was therefore
liable, it seems, to all the penalties of treason, he was not sentenced
forthwith, but put on his trial again at The Old Bailey, for his priesthood.
The judges were very favourable to the accused, and as Bishop Challoner
says," they did the utmost to preserve his life, and to prevent the execution
against him of these laws upon which he stood indicted." This attitude
was the beginning of that kindly spirit in the judiciary of this country as
far as Catholic priests were concerned, which in the succeeding century
reached its height in the amiable Lord Chief-Justice Mansfield, the friend
of Pope. Their Lordships pressed him to plead " Not Guilty " to the
indictment charging him with treason, which he would not deny as he
thought, though no doubt erroneously, that such a denial would be a sort
of abjuring of the Catholic religion. This being so, the judges could do
no more, and the jury in the then state of the law, had no other alternative
than to return a verdict of guilty. On the 28th of the month (June, 1654),
the old priest was taken to Tyburn, and though the day, as a cynic might
say, was a typical English June one, both wet and stormy, great numbers